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sons, In whose odorous herb-garden I love to stroll
sometimes, gathering simples and listening to her
fables; for she has a genius of unequaled fertility,
and her memory runs back farther than mythology,
and she can tell me the original of every fable, and
on what fact every one is founded, for the inci-
dents occurred when she was young. A ruddy and
lusty old dame, who delights in all weathers and
seasons, and is likely to outlive all her children yet."
Emerson says Thoreau's determination on natural
history was organic, but it was his determination
on supernatural history that was organic. Natural
history was but one of the doors through which he
sought to gain admittance to this inner and finer
heaven of things. He hesitated to call himself a
naturalist; probably even poet-naturalist would not
have suited him. He says in his journal: "The
truth is, I am a mystic, a transcendentalist, and
a natural philosopher to boot," and the least of
these is the natural philosopher. He says: "Man
cannot afford to be a naturalist, to look at Nature
directly, but only with the side of his eye. He must
look through and beyond her. To look at her is as
fatal as to look at the head of Medusa. It turns
the man of science to stone." It is not looking at
Nature that turns the man of science to stone, but
looking at his dried and labeled specimens, and his
dried and labeled theories of her. Thoreau always
sought to look through and beyond her, and he
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